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SONNETS. 





TO AN ARTIST.—J. M. 


1. 
What if thou spurn me, slight me, pass me by 
In haughty silence, O thou proud and grand! 
Where sometimes meekly on thy path I stand, 
And, with vain patience and a secret sigh, 
Pray humbly that on me might light thine eye, — 
If, like a pilgrim from some foreign land, 
I knock upon thy door with weary hand, 
And never hear a friendly voice reply ! — 
The feeble heart may bleed, but while thou still 
Art deathless true to thy immortal goal, 
And godly purposes thy spirit fill, — 
Unchilled, unchanged, unflagging, my strong soul 
Soaring triumphant o’er such petty ill, 
Shall follow thee from distant pole to pole. 

Il. 
Ah no, ah no! I was deceived ! —in vain 
The daring courage and the dauntless song ; 
The flight is weary and the way is long; 
The soul, grown feeble, faints beneath the strain 
Of aching toil, while from the founts of pain 
The heart draws nourishment, and waxes strong, 
Back to its core the purple life-drops throng, 
And fill it full of flushing power again. 
—Aye, from thy path shall my dumb prayers ascend, 
Until a smile shall kindle in thine eye 
For me alone, — still with a noiseless cry 
I'll knock upon thy door, till thou shalt bend 
From thy high state, and draw me gently nigh, 
And clasp my hand in thine and call me friend ! 

STUART STERNE. 





nmin 
RICHARD WAGNER. 

.... In approaching the twentieth period of 
our history, the last into which we have 
thought it necessary to subdivide it, we find 
ourselves brought face to face with a master 
whose earnest devotion to the cause of Art 
entitles his opinions to a more than ordinary 
measure of respectful consideration. We 
have, it is true, expressed our intention of 
avoiding, as far as may be, the invidious task 
of criticizing the productions of living authors, 
from a firm conviction that the time for fairly 
and dispassionately considering the extent of 
their influence upon the progress of Art has 
not yet arrived; but in this case no choice is 
left to us. The theories of Richard Wagner 
have already been so loudly proclaimed and 
so freely discussed, his works have been so 
fiercely attacked by one class of critics, and 
so extravagantly praised by another, that it 
is no longer possible to ignore either their 
present significance, their connection with the 
history of the past, or their probable effect 
upon the future. We therefore propose to 
conclude our rapid sketch of the changes 
which the opera has undergone since its new 
birth in the opening years of the seventeenth 
century, by reviewing, as briefly as the nature 
of the case will permit, the peculiarities of the 
phase through which it is now passing, and thus 
enabling our readers to form their own opinion 
as to its relation to, or points of divergence 
from, the schools we have already attempted 
to describe. 





{From the article ‘‘OpERA,” by W. S. RocksTRo, in 
Part XI. of Grove’s Dictionary of Music.) 


Wagner’s contemplated regeneration ef the 
lyric drama, as he himself explains it, de- 
mands changes far more significant than the 
mere adoption of a new style; changes which 
can only be met by the creation of an entirely 
new Ideal —a conception so different from 
any proposed since the time of Gluck, that 
the experience of a hundred years is utterly 
valueless as a guide to its elaboration, except, 
indeed, as affording examples of the faults 
to be avoided. Rejecting the very name of 
opera as inapplicable— which it certainly is 
—to this new conception, he contents him- 
self with the simple title of drama. The 
drama, he tells us, depends, for the perfection 
of its expression, upon the union of poetry 
with music, scenery, and action. Whenever 
one of these means of effect is neglected for 
the sake of giving undue prominence to an- 
other, the result is an anomalous production 
which will not bear the test of critical analysis. 
If we are to accept him as onr oracle, we 
must believe that, hitherto, composers, one 
and all, have erred in making the music of 
the drama the first consideration, and sacrific- 
ing allothers toit. That they have weakened 
rhetorical delivery, for the sake of pleasing 
the ear by rhythmic melodies which cannot 
co-exist with just dramatic expression. That 
they have impeded the action of the piece, by 
the introduction of movements constructed up- 
on a regular plan, which, whether good or not 
in a sonata, is wholly out of place in a musical 
drama. That they have kept the stage wait- 
ing, in order that they might give a favorite 
singer the opportunity of executing passages 
entirely out of character with the scene it was 
his duty to interpret. In place of such 
rhythmic melodies, such symmetrically-con- 
structed movements, and such brilliant pas- 
sages of execution, Wagner substitutes a 
species of song, which holds a place midway 
between true recitative and true melody—a 
kind of mezzo recitativo, to which he gives the 
name of “melos.” This he supports by a rich 
and varied orchestral accompaniment, de- 
signed to form, as it were, the background 
to his picture, to enforce the expression of 
the words by appropriate instrumental effects, 
and to individualize the various members of 
the dramatis persone by assigning a special 
combination of harmonies, or a well-defined 
leit-motif, to each. The management of this 
accompaniment is incontestably his strong- 
est point. No man now living possesses a 
tithe of his command over the resources of 
the orchestra. The originality of his com- 
binations is as startling as their effect is varied 
and beautiful. He can make them express 
whatever he feels to be needful for the effect 
of the scenes he is treating; and he frequently 
does so with such complete success, that his 
meaning would be perfectly intelligible even 
were the voice part cancelled. His “ melos,” 
thus supported, adds power and expression to 
the poetical text, and furnishes us with a very 
high type of purely declamatory music — 
the only music he considers admissible into 
the “drama,” except in an incidental form ; 
while the infinite variety of orchestral color- 
ing he is able to impart to it deprives it, to 





some extent, in his hands, of the intolerably 





monotonous effect it would certainly be made 
to produce by an inferior composer. 

That he has selected this style from con- 
viction that it is more exactly adapted to the 
desired purpose than any other, and not from 
any natural inability to produce rhythmie 
melody, is certain; for his earlier operas 
clearly show him to bé a more than ordinarily 
accomplished melodist in the best sense of 
the term. ‘ Mit Gewitter und Sturm ans fer- 
nem Meer,” “ Traft ihr das Schiff im Meere 
an,” and “Steuermann! lass die Wacht!” 
in Der fliegende Hollinder, would alone prove 
this, had he never written anything else. 
[lis principles, however, were but very faintly 
perceptible in Der fliegende Holldnder. We 
find them more clearly enounced in Tann- 
hduser, more strongly still in Lohengrin and 
Tristan und Isolde; but they only attain 
their complete development in his last great 
drama, Der Ring des Nibelungen, a so-called 
* Tetralogy,” consisting of four divisions, each 
long enough to form a complete work, and 
respectively named, * Das Rheingold,” “ Die 
Walkiire,” “Siegfried,” and ‘ Gétterdiim- 
merung.” From this quadripartite concep- 
tion the aria in all its forms is strictly 
banished, and music is made throughout the 
handmaid of the libretto, and not its mistress. 
The correlation existing between the two is 
so intensely close, that we may well believe 
it could never have been satisfactorily carried 
out, had not the poetical text been furnished 
by the composer himself. Wagner evidently 
takes this view of the matter, for he has 
written the libretti as well as the music of all 
his later operas ; and it is evident that, where 
this arrangement is possible —that is to say 
where the dramatist is great, and equally 
great, both as a poet, and a musician — it 
must of necessity lead to higher results than, 
any which are attainable when the work is 
divided between two men of genius, who, how- 
ever closely their ideas may be in accordance, 
can never think exactly alike. In the “ Te- 
tralogy,” the subject selected, and carried on 
throughout the four grand divisions of the work, 
is founded upon certain Teutonic myths, which 
it is scarcely possible for two great writers 
—a word-poet and a tone-poet — to contem- 
plate from exactly the same point of view: 
the advantage, therefore, is immeasurable, 
when one mind, of great and varied attain- 
ments, can arrange the whole. Wagner in- 
clines to the idea that myths of this description 
furnish the best if not the only subjects on 
which the musical drama can be founded, 
though both Lohengrin and Tristan und Isolde 
are founded upon Keltic legends. But, in 
this he would, perhaps, lay down no very 
strict law; for the Teutonic myth could 
scarcely appeal very strongly to the imagina- 
tion of an English audience, and, to a French 
one, the Nibelungenlied would be utterly 
unintelligible. 

The force of our remarks will be best 
understood by those who have enjoyed an 
opportunity of hearing Wagner’s works per- 
formed in his own way; but a mere perusal 
of the score will illustrate them with sufli- 
cient clearness to answer all practical pur- 
poses. In either case, the student cannot 
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fail to be struck by the undoubted originality 
of the style: but, is the general conception a 
new one? Assuredly not. It is the fullest 
possible development of the Ideal which was 
proposed, in the year 1600, at the house of 
Giovanni Bardi, in Florence. Wagner looks 
back to Greek tragedy as the highest avail- 
able authority on the subject. So did Rinuc- 
cini. Wagner condemus rhythmic melody as 
altogether opposed to dramatic truth. So did 
Peri. Wagner keeps his instrumental per- 
formers out of sight, in order that he may 
the better carry out the illusions of the drama. 
So did Emilio del Cavaliere, and Peri after 
him. Wagner uses all the orchestral resources 
at his command, for the purpose of enforcing 
his dramatic meaning. So, in 1607, did 
Monteverde. The only difference is, that 
Monteverde had but a rude untutored band 
to work with, while Wagner has a magnificent 
orchestra, fortified by the experience of two 
hundred and eighty years. It was not to be 
wondered at that Monteverde’s style of recita- 
tive grew wearisome, or that, when the power 
of introducing orchestral coloring was so very 
small, Alessandro Scarlatti endeavored to in- 
crease the interest and beauty of his works 
by the introduction of measured melody and 
well-constructed movements. In process of 
time these well-intentioned improvements at- 
tracted too much attention, and weakened the 
true power of the drama. Then Gluck arose, 
and resolutely reformed the abuse — but for 
the time only. No one can say that his 
principles have been fully carried out by later 
composers —that too many operas of the 
present day, in more schools than one, are 
not grievously lowered in tone by the perni- 
cious habit of introducing irrelevant, if not 
positively flippant tunes, in situations where 
they are altogether out, of place. Against 
these abuses Wagner has waged implacable 
war; and, in so doing, he has merited the 
thanks of all who have the true interests of 
the lyric drama at heart: for the evils which 
he has made it the business of his life to 
eradicate are no light ones, and he has entered 
upon his task with no faltering hand. Only 
while giving him all due honor for what he 
has done, let us not wrong either himself or 
his cause by pretending to give him more 
than his due. He has called our attention, 
not, as some will have it, to a new creation, 
but to a necessary reform. He has nothing 
to tell us that Gluck has not already said ; 
and Gluck said nothing that has not already 
been said by Peri. The reformation, so far as 
recitative, declamation, and melody are con- 
cerned, is nothing more than a return to the 
first principles laid down at the Conte di 
Vernio’s réunions. It brings us therefore 
not one step in advance of the position that 
was reached little less than three centuries 
ago. 

These, however, are not the only points con- 
cerning which it is necessary to call the reader’s 
attention to the strange analogy existing be- 
tween the new school of the nineteenth century 
and that which flourished in the seventeenth. 
The disciples of Peri and Caccini cast aside, 
as mere vexatious hindrances, the restrictions 
imposed upon them by the laws of counter- 





point. Modern composers have done the 
same; and striving, like Monteverde, to in- 
vent harmonic combinations hitherto unheard, 
have justified their innovations by the not 
very easily controvertible dictum, “That 
which sounds well must, of necessity, be 
right.” Admitting the force of this argu- 
ment, must not its converse — “That which 
does not sound well must, of necessity, be 
wrong” —be equally true? It seems diffi- 
cult to dispute this; yet our ears are some- 
times very sorely tried. Can any one, for 
instance, really take pleasure in the hideously 
“ out-of-tune ” effect of the following “false- 
relation” from the third act of Der fliegende 
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The great danger attendant upon such aber- 
rations as these is that the progression used 
by the master, in a few isolated instances, for 
reasons of his own, is too often mistaken by 
the disciple for a “characteristic of the 
style,” and introduced everywhere, usque ad 
nauseam. Should the disciples of the school 
we are considering fall into this pernicious, 
though almost universally prevalent error, its 
results cannot fail to exercise a most disas- 
trous effect upon the future prospects of the 
drama. We have already said that the value 
of a work of art depends entirely upon the 
amount of natural truth it embodies, whether 
that truth be exhibited in the perfection of 
symmetrical form, as in JJ Don Giovanni or 
Le Nozze di Figaro, in power of emotional 
expression, as in La Sonnambula, Norma, or 
Lucia di Lammermoor, or in purity of har- 
monious concord, as in // Matrimonio Segreto. 
Wagner’s strict adherence to dramatic truth 
distinguishes his writings from those of all 
other composers of the present day. He 
declares himself ready to sacrifice all less 
important considerations for its sake, and 
proves his loyalty by continually doing so. 
No one will venture to assert that the value 
of his own works, strengthened as they are 
by his conscientious adherence to a noble 
principle, is materially diminished by a heter- 
odox resolution, or an occasional exhibition of 
harshness in the harmony of an orchestral 
accompaniment; but should his school, as a 
school, encourage the use of progressions 
which can be defended upon no natural princi- 
ple whatever, we may be sure that no long 
time will be suffered to elapse before it is 
pushed aside, to make room for the creations 
of a twenty-first period. 


(Conclusion in next number.) 














eg 

THE LONDON “MONDAY POPULAR 

CONCERTS.” 
Il. 

Having, in our last, given a short sketch of the 
“ Rise and Progress” of this Institution, which 
may now fairly claim to be of national interest 
and importance, we purpose entering somewhat 
into detail with regard to the work accomplished 
during the twenty-two seasons of its existence. 





Our readers are probably familiar with the “ cata- 
logues” which Mr. Arthur Chappell has issued 
from time to time, containing lists of the works per- 
formed to the various dates. Having a two-fold 
purpose in view, we shall select as our starting- 
point that published at the end of the eighteenth 
season, April, 1876. The genius of a Gladstone 
can throw the halo of poetry around such a prosaic 
subject as the “ Budget ;” scarcely less is required 
of him who would make a work of art of a “ cata- 
logue,” even though the subject-matter be the 
divine art itself. We have no such lofty purpose 
in view ; but shall be satisfied ‘if we can make our 
survey useful, and perhapsinteresting. ‘The last 
programme of the eighteenth session concludes 
thus:—“ End of the Five Hundred and Fifty- 
seventh Concert.” ‘The number of pieces given, up 
to that period, may be put down in round numbers 
as five hundred and fifty —it being impossible, 
without examining every programme, to get at the 
exact number; as detached movements from the 
Suites of Bach and Handel, selections from the 
“ Lieder ohne Worte” of Mendelssohn, and other 
extracts, occur from time to time. The number 
of composers represented is sixty-two. The 
following season —the nineteenth — consisted of 
thirty-five concerts, and the new works amounted 
to nineteen, and new composers to five. The last 
three seasons show the following results respec- 
tively: — Forty-one concerts, thirty new works, 
nine new names; forty-one concerts, twenty-two 
works, four names; thirty-eight concerts, thirty- 
three works, four names —bringing the grand 
totals to seven hundred and twelve concerts, six 
hundred and fifty-four works, and eighty-four 
composers. We beg to draw particular attention 
to this apparently “dry ” enumeration, for reasons 
which will appear later on. 

In the course of our investigation we shall fre- 
quently find cause for surprise: and the first is 
afforded by the above figures. Whether in the 
aggregate, or in detail, we invariably find that 
the “concerts” outstrip the “works” in number 
—the first few seasons being a necessary excep- 
tion. The second “surprise” is, the small 
number of composers—only eighty-four! Of 
these, thirty are still living; five have died with- 
in the last ten years, leaving less than fifty to 
recall to mind that great army of musicians of the 
past whose works exist to delight and edify the 
civilized world. 

To classify the names according to nationality 
would be a pleasing and interesting task. But 
our purpose will be better served by dividing them 
into periods — thus affording ready means of com- 
parison as to the relative proportions of the music, 
ancient and modern, that Mr. Chappell has brought 
before his audiences. . This classification is rather 
difficult, as some names obstinately refuse to 
enter either category —their owners living too 
long for the one, and born too early for the other ; 
still we give our best judgment to the matter, and 
submit the result to our readers. 

Firstly, we will take the “Old Masters,” and 
their immediate followers. To avoid wearisome 
repetition, we shal! give the names in alpha- 
betical order; and, excepting the “ giants,” refer 
to them once only. Antoniotti, and Asioli, are 
each represented by one work only — for the 
violoncello. The next name is that of-Sebas- 
tian Bach, the bare enumeration of whose works 
that have been given would form a decent “ cata- 
logue” in itself. Fifty-three pieces have been 
presented — some, complete works ; others, selec- 
ted movements. The number of performances 
amount to one hundred and forty-six. The first 
work given was the Organ Fugue in G-minor ; 
the last, the sixth “ Suite Anglais,” in D-minor. 
Many of his works have been performed several 
times — including the concertos for three and two 
pianos; the celebrated Chaconne in D-minor, for 
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violin alone, has been played twenty-four times. 
The name of his eldest son, Wilhelm Friedemann 
Bach, appears in the programmes but twice — in 
1870; on the second occasion, his fine “ Fantasia 
Dramatica,” in C, was given. There were a good 
many “Bachs,” as Mr. Chappell is doubtless 
aware. We hope the future may bring some of 
their works to a hearing. Boccherini is repre- 
sented by eight pieces; two quartets, the re- 
mainder for the violoncello—the favorite sonata 
in A coming in for nineteen performances. Cor- 
elli only appears twice. His Sonata in D, for 
violin, has been given four times; and the Trio in 
E-flat, once only —at the first “Italian” night, 
February 27, 1860. Pierre Gavinies appears on 
the scene so late as December, 1876, when a 
sonata of his, for violin, was performed. The 
programme states that he made his début at the 
age of fourteen, and played in public when 
seventy-three — such an “old stager ” surely de- 
served a little more notice! Geminiani, who 
passed half his life in England, is limited to a 
sonata and gavotte, both for violoncello— a curious 
thing about them being that they were performed, 
the one, March 20, 1875, the other, March 20, 
1876 (one on a Saturday, the other on a Monday). 
Another curious thing is, the different estimate 
of the composer’s age. The programme (follow- 
ing Burney, I presume,) gives the year 1666 as 
that of his birth; Hawkins (followed by the Har- 
monicon, Mendel’s Lexicon, and Grove’s Diction- 
ary), gives the year 1680, or “about.” Grove’s 
Dictionary states that he died in 1761; the others, 
without exception, give the date, September 17, 
1762. When “doctors ” like these disagree, who 
shall decide? Handel, like his great contem- 
porary, was introduced by a composition for the 
organ —the concerto, No. 6, according to the 
“eatalogue;” No. 3, according to the notice in 
the Musical World. Our readers will recall our 
mention of the Bach and Handel night, April 4, 
1859. There is a great difference in the number 
of works given by these masters; the last named 
only counting fifteen, and forty-four perform- 
ances. The fifth “Suite,” first collection, is the 
favorite, and has been played fourteen times; 
the Air therefrom, known as the “ Harmonious 
Blacksmith ” (with how little reason, our columns, 
years ago, gave evidence), once in addition. 
The last work heard was the Sonata in A, for 
violin, performed for the twelfth time, November 
17,1879. ‘The last four seasons show only five 
performances from Handel — the work just named, 
coming in for four of them. For a nation of 
Handel worshippers this is a sorry record, and 
furnishes another “surprise.” Hasse, an illustri- 
ous contemporary, fares much worse, being repre- 
sented by a solitary sonata, and that so late as 
January, 1879 — almost a century after his death. 
Leclair and Locatelli are represented by two 
works each ; one from the latter, being a “derange- 
ment” for the violoncello, of a violin sonata. Two 
works, by Manello, for violoncello, have been given 
several times. Nardini only figures once — in 
1873. Porpora, the same— in 1868. Rameau, 
ditto — but not till 1878, when his charming and 
well-known Gavotte with variations, in A-minor, 
was given. Rust’s D-minor Sonata (the only one 
performed,) has met with better success — not 
allowed to “rust,” we are tempted to add — hav- 
ing been brought forward seven times between 
the years 1871 and 1880. Domenico Scarlatti, 
another débutant at an “Italian” night (the 
second), has had ten performances devoted to his 
“Harpsichord Lessons ;” and, after an interreg- 
num of seven years, is coming again to the front, 
several sonatas having been introduced during 
the last three seasons. ‘ Let not the Germans,” 
says the critic of the Musical World, referring to 
the “Italian” nights, “imagine that they are 
the only people who can compose chamber-music.” 





And so say we; without any disrespect for.Ger- 
man music, and having other than Italian com- 
posers in our mind’s eye. Tartini numbers only 
three works; but the “ Trillo del Diavolo” has 
been heard twenty-three times at these concerts. 
Veracini, Vitali, and Valentini, close our list of 
names for this period. ‘They number six works, 
and twenty-one performances between them. Our 
readers will notice the preponderance of Italian 
names, and the total absence of English ones— 
of this, the “Old School;” still, with that one 
exception, we must admit that Mr. Chappell has 
dealt liberally with this period; having present- 
ed twenty-two composers, and one hundred and 
ten pieces— “Old Bach” claiming nearly one 
half. For the next few years Mr. Chappell can 
easily find as many more from the same sources. 





Ill. 

Our second period will embrace the founders 
of the “modern school,” and range from Haydn 
to Schumann. ‘Towering high above a race of 
“giants,” it is only natural to expect that Beet- 
hoven should surpass them all in the number of 
works presented in these programmes, and such 
we find to be the case. It would be a much eas- 
ier task to enumerate the works not given than 
to mention those performed. No fewer than 
ninety-three works have been presented ; the per- 
formances reaching the enormous total of eight 
hundred and sixty-one! To the complete reper- 
toire of the “ Monday Popular Concerts” we find 
Beethoven contributing one-seventh — another of 
the “surprises” we hinted at in our last. There 
are so many points of interest in looking over this 
vast array, that we would fain linger over our 
task; but, space forbidding, a few instances must 
suffice. The first work given was the Quintet in 
C, Op. 29 ; the last the “ Kreutzer ” sonata, March 
20, 1880. Sutlicient evidence of the popularity 
of the last-named work is afforded by the fact 
that it has been played forty-eight times. The 
Septet in E-flat, Op. 20, comes next in order with 
thirty-four performances. Of this work, a critic 
writes (1828): “As a happy union of musical 
science and beautiful melody, no work of Beet- 
hoven equals his Septet.” Eight other works 
appear twenty times and upwards. All the quar- 
tets for strings have been given, with the excep- 
tion of the Grand Fugue, Op. 133 (so numbered 
in Breitkopf & Hiirtel’s edition); the six trios, 
Op. 1 to 97, for pianoforte and strings; the whole 
of the sonatas for pianoforte and violin, for 
pianoforte and violoncello; thirty sonatas for 
pianoforte, and much besides. Indeed the diffi- 
culty in finding novelties seems to have been so 
great, that the last four seasons only produce one 
—the variations “Se vuol ballaré,” for pianoforte 
and violin. We might ask, Why are none of the 
pianoforte quartets given? Why not perform 
occasionally the octet, or sextet for wind, or the 
sextet for strings and horns? We believe the 
subscribers would be pleased to hear the clarinet, 
oboe and bassoon somewhat oftener. This hom- 
age to Beethoven may be truly described as mag- 
nificent; and any city in Germany might be 
challenged to produce its equal. 

We pass on to the next name: that of Cheru- 
bini, who wrote but little chamber-music, of 
which still less is published. He is represented 
by three string quartets, and the pianoforte So- 
nata in B-flat, the total performances numbering 
fourteen. Chopin comes next. He is introduced 
by his Valse in A-flat, Op. 42, April 8, 1861; 
but according to the Musical World, that work 
was looked upon as a trifle— along with Schu- 
bert’s Impromptu in B-flat — infringing the sys- 
tematic order of the concerts, and, to the minds 
of many, out of place. He does not appear again 
till June 13, 1864, when the Scherzo, Op. 31, was 
given, and the valse repeated. The number of 





works given now reaches twenty-seven, of which 
thirteen have been introduced during the last 
four seasons: a proof that his music is making 
way—the performances numbering fifty-six. The 
favorite work appears to be the Polonaise, Op. 3, 
for pianoforte and violoncello (composed in early 
youth), which has been given eight times, the 
Scherzo named above coming next with six per- 
formances. We now reach Clementi, “ the father 
of all such as handle the pianoforte,” as was re- 
marked on the occasion of the “grand dinner ” 
given in his honor in 1828. Among hundreds of 
“pianoforte solo” performances, we might expect 
to find a fair proportion allotted to the music of 
Clementi. As a matter of fact we do not find it 
so. Six works and seven renderings are all the 
programmes record. He was represented at each 
“Italian” night (there were three in all during 
1860); at the first, Feb. 27, was played his 
sonata “ Didone abbandonata,” which, says the 
Musical World, “ created the- profoundest impres- 
sion. The sonata is the work of a poet as well 
as a great musician, and sets at naught the idea 
entertained by some modern amateurs, that 
Clementi was a pedant.” One work was given 
in 1861, another in 1866, and the last in 1877. 
We will only remark that here is another “ sur- 
prise.” Donizetti was represented at the second 
“Ttalian ” night, by his fourth quartet for strings 
(in D), which we are informed was “heard to 
perfection.” Dussek, who follows in our list, is 
fairly well treated, a quintet for pianoforte and 
strings, two string quartets, two sonatas for piano- 
forte and violin, and five for pianoforte alone, 
gracing the programmes at intervals; the total 
performances numbering thirty-five, of which 
fifteen were devoted to the beautiful sonata men- 
tioned in our first article. Like Clementi, Dussek 
has not been heard since 1877. More’s the pity ! 
Ernst had a,“ benefit” concert, June 6, 1864 (a 
concert of great interest, says the Musical Times), 
when five of his compositions were brought for- 
ward, including three numbers of the “ Pensées 
Fugitives,” written in conjunction with Stephen 
Heller. A string quartet had been given two 
years earlier, with some of the pieces repeated at 
the “ benefit,” making in all six works and nine- 
teen performances — the “ Elegie ” coming in for 
eleven. 

At the name of Haydn the mind instinctively 
reverts to quartets; it is no matter of surprise 
that forty-seven of the eighty-three have already 
found a place in these programmes. It would 
cause no displeasure, we venture to predict, if 
Mr. Chappell should think fit to give one at every 
concert each season till the “cycle” was com- 
plete. The performances of the quartets alone 
reach the large number of one hundred and sev- 
enty-three. The other works given include six 
trios, a sonata for pianoforte and violin (ar- 
ranged from a quartet), two sonatas, and the 
variations in F-minor for pianoforte solo— mak- 
ing in all fifty-seven works and two hundred and 
six performances. Seven pieces were marked 
“first time” last season. “ Papa” Haydn has 
been well looked after. To Hummel is accorded 
ten works and twenty-seven performances, thir- 
teen of these belonging to the Septet in D-minor, 
last heard November 13, 1875, after which date 
the name of Hummel disappears. Krommer, who 
follows, appears only once, December 17, 1861, 
when his string quartet, Op. 24, No. 3, was intro- 
duced. The Musical World remarks: .“ The 
programme commenced with a quartet by Krom- 
mer, a composer doubtless new to the majority of 
the audience, and, judging from the specimen 
produced, not likely to become familiar, although 
this same ‘Moravian’ composed no less than 
sixty-nine quartets for stringed instruments, be- 
sides a vast quantity of music for the church.” 

Mendelssohn is well represented, numbering 
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forty-nine works (selections from the Lieder ohne 
Worte, Books 3 to 8 here counting as six), and 
three hundred and twenty-one performances. 
The favorite pieces seem to be the trios; that in 
C-minor appearing twenty-six times, and the D- 
minor, twenty-three. The splendid quintet in 
B-flat was given twenty-four times; the Octet, fif- 
teen; the Sextet (posthumous), once only — 
March 16, 1868. The “Preciosa” variations 
written by Mendelssohn and Moscheles (“ impro- 


vised ” at the Philharmonic Concert — see Life of 


Moscheles), were performed July 6, 1863, the 
only occasion when the name of the latter com- 
poser is mentioned. Molique has four works and 
seven performances. Mozart, who comes next, 
has fifty-three, and numbers two hundred and 
seventy-nine performances. There is a fair dis- 
tribution of pieces in the various departments of 
“chamber-music,” the quintets and quartets, per- 
haps, taking the lion’s share. The clarinet 
quintet comes in for twenty-five performances; 
the Quintet in E-flat, for pianoforte and wind, 
for one !—a like fate to that of the similar work 
by Beethoven. Of the quartets, that in C, No. 
6, has been played the most frequently : twenty- 
one times. Paganini and Romberg we class 
together as composers and virtuosi; they have 
three works in all; the former, two, and the lat- 
ter, one —each performed once. 

Rossini has had three of his string quartets 
performed — one at each of the “Italian nights.” 
The Musical World says: “ Rossini’s quartet 
(in D), an amusing bagatelle, was (together with 
four others) written at the age of sixteen, and 
published without the consent or knowledge of 
the master.” We have only heard of five, but of 
one a writer remarks in 1828, when Rossini was 
a score of years beyond sixteen, that it was then 
about to be published simultaneously in Milan 
and London, to secure the copyrig Schubert 
shared the honors of the programme with Spohr, 
May 16, 1859, when his Quartet in A-minor, Op. 
29, introduced his name to these concerts. He 
has kept his place well, the last novelty having 
been the Quartet in B-flat, Op. 168, given Janu- 
ary 28, 1878. His works reach the total of 
twenty-nine, with one hundred and seventy-two 
performances, the lovely ‘rio in B-flat counting 
twenty-five, the Quartet in A-minor, eighteen, 
and the Octet, sixteen. Sehumann, whose name 
comes next, exceeds Schubert in the number of 
pieces, but not in the performances, having forty- 
six of the former and one hundred and fifty-six 
of the latter. The first work that appeared by 
Schumann was the famous Quintet in E-flat, for 
pianoforte and strings, introduced December 1, 
1862. There is a long notice of the performance 
in the Musical World, which space will not allow 
us to quote, and of which no extract can give the 
“argument” clearly. That the work is now 
better understood is shown by the fact that it has 
reached its twentieth performance, and appears 
to be classed with the regular “ annuals.” 

Now we come to Spohr, who is down for 
twenty-nine works —the number given to Schu- 
bert, with whom he was introduced. His part 
of the programme opened with the Double Quar- 
tet in E-minor, No. 3, Op. 87 (* This was a very 
great performance of a great master-piece.” J/us- 
ical World, May 21, 1859), and which has been 
given altogether seven times. The greatest num- 
ber of performances fell to the barcarolle and 
scherzo from the “Salon Duettinos,” Op. 135, 
which were played twelve times, the total per- 
formances numbering only fifty-one. Steibelt 
appears but once, December 17, 1860, when his 
sonata in E-flat, dedicated to Mme. Bonaparte, 
was performed. We cannot resist inserting 
another extract from our much-quoted contem- 
porary ‘and senior: “The last of the Monday 
Popular Concerts was interesting for more than 





one reason, and especially for the introduction of 
a name which has hitherto been somewhat unac- 
countably neglected.” Further on, attention is 
directed to another sonata, Op. 60, possibly with 
the hope that it may be introduced —a hope not 
yet realized. Viotti is represented by three 
works and six performances. Our next name is 
that of Weber, who, it will be remembered, was 
introduced with Haydn at the third concert, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1859. ‘The works then given were the 
Trio in G-minor, Op. 63, for pianoforte, flute, and 
violoncello, and three of the Chamber Duets, Op. 
60, (on two pianos). To these works we can 
only add six others —the quartet in B-flat, for 
pianoforte and strings, the four pianoforte sonatas, 
and the sonata for clarinet and pianoforte; the 
total performances being thirty-six. The last 
name belonging to this period is that of Woelfl, 
who appears on the scene December 5, 1859, 
with the “ Ne plus ultra,” which has been given 
in all seven times. The only other work intro- 
duced being the Introduction, Fugue, and So- 
nata in C-minor, Op. 25. 

Our survey of this period gives a total of 
twenty-three composers, and four hundred and 
forty-eight works. Embracing, as it does, the 
names of Beethoven, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mo- 
zart, Schubert, Schumann, Spohr, and Weber, 
few will be disposed to cavil at the enormous 
total — more than half the “catalogue.” If there 
were “communists” in the musical world, they 
might clamor for a more equal distribution. 
Our present object being simply to record the 
work done, we reserve further comment till our 
examination is completed. We might, and do, 
wonder at the omission of names by no means 
unfamiliar to the student; we might, on the 
other hand, have included at least, two English 
names as belonging to this epoch, but we prefer 
keeping the “little flock” of native composers 
for separate notice. — London Musical Standard. 

Seer aes 
GEORGES BIZET.! . 
(Concluded from page 147.) 

A faithful friend and a devoted comrade, know- 
ing neither envy nor petty jealousy, Georges 
Bizet, whose generous heart was never found 
wanting, felt delighted at the success of his fellow- 
competitors of the day before and his rivals of 
the morrow. His elevated mind and delicate 
sentiments impelled him to encourage those less 
fortunate than himself, to console those whom 
Fortune had betrayed, and it was in perfect. sin- 
cerity that he applauded the triumph of his com- 
petitors. I have under my eyes several letters 
dated from Rome, in which the young inmate of 
the Villa Medici speaks with frank enthusiasm of 
his comrades and fellow-students, Guiraud, Th. 
Dubois, Paladilhe, pupils, as he was, of our 
masters, Halévy and ‘Thomas, and also of myself. 
These unreserved communications, penned without 
premeditation, with thorough open-heartedness 
and freedom from artistic and literary affectation, 
are, as it were, the reflex of his temperament, so 
vigorous and marked by such individuality. Side 
by side with sincere criticism, free from prejudice 
or disparagement, I find examples of warm en- 
thusiasm and outbursts full of frankness. A few 
extracts will enable the reader to judge : — 

“30th January, 1858. 

“T reached Rome safely the day before yesterday 
and hasten to send you a little visiting card. I did 
not forget to think of you on the 17th; though far 
away, I drank your health and shared with all my 
heart in your family rejoicings. ... I was highly 
delighted when informed of the great success of 
Le Médecin Malgré Lui. Have youheardit? I fear 
your health has not allowed you to do so. As 
for myself, Ihave had a splendid journey; I have 
seen Lyons, Vienna, Valencia, Orange, Avignon, 

1 From Le Ménestrel. 











Nimes, Arles, Marseilles, Toulon, Nice, Genoa, Pisa, 
Lucca, Pistoia, Florence, Perugia, Terni, etc. As 
you perceive, I have lost no time. I will soon for- 
ward you particulars of the life we lead at the 
Academy of France in Rome. . . .” 

“ith January, 1859. 

“ ... Though I am actually absent, my heart 
will be all with you. I wish you, my dear master, 
as much success this year as last.... This, I 
think, is about the most affectionate thing which 
can be wished for you and consequently for myself. 
With you, a pupil learns more than the piano; he 
becomes a musician. The further I get, the more 
plainly do I perceive the large part which belongs 
to you of the little 1 know. Your manner of teach- 
ing suggests to me a very great deal, which I will 
develop at length on my return. Just as you make 
students who are not first-rate play Haydn’s earlier 
sonatas, might we not employ for sol-faing, the easy 
works of the great masters instead of the A, B, C, 
of M.X ... whom I like very much —and whom 
I should be deeply grieved to see at the Institute? 
Iam at this moment giving a short course of musi- 
cal instruction to a painter and a sculptor in the 
Academy. I make them sol-fa fragments from Don 
Juan, Le Nozze, etc. Ican assure you they do not 
complain. Had I the courage to undertake any- 
thing educational, I would try and turn this idea to 
some account; but Iam not strong enough, and I 
am too egotistical. This is not a piece of pleasantry 
or a paradox; I confess it with shame. I have not 
much to tell you concerning myself. I indulge in 
long and delicious draughts of the delights of Rome, 
which at present are superior to those of Capua. 
What a life! And to think that in two years it will 
be ended! This grieves me; but I shall come back 
here, that I swear; perhaps we will come back to- 
gether. ... Iam working very hard now. I'am 
finishing a buffo Italian opera, with which I am not 
too dissatisfied, and I hope the Academy will think 
my style exhibits progress. With Italian words, 
one must do the Italian; I have not attempted to 
escape this influence. I have made every effort to 
be intelligible and distinguished ; let us hope I have 
succeeded. I shall send for the second year an 
opera of Victor Hugo’s, Esmeralda, and for the 
third a Symphony. I do not avoid difficulties; I 
want to test my strength while the public are not 
concerned in the matter. I will not disguise from 
you the fact that I expect to be exposed to a great 
many annoyances on returning to Paris. The ‘ Prix 
de Rome’ are not spoilt, but I have a little will of 
my own which will overcome a great many obstacles, 
and it is on that Irely. Faust will soon be given. 
Tell me what you think and ce qui est. It will bea 
master-piece, that is certain. Willit be a success ?” 
; “3d Aueust, 1859. 

“Tt is an infinitely long time since I had a talk 
with you. I should be very angry with myself 
were this the result of forgetfulness or indifference ; 
it is only idleness at the worst. To begin with, I 
worked very hard to finish what I had to send, Don 
Procopio, a two-act buffo opera. Then I have been 
travelling and had a splendid trip to the mountains. 
What a country, my dear master, and what travel- 
ling companions! At Astura, Cicero; at Cape Circe, 
Homer and his Ulysses ; at Terracina, Fra Diavolo. 
... This is thoroughly Scribish, and when I think 
that from Homer to M. Scribe there are only three 
leagues, I feel amused. I start to-morrow for 
Naples, and I shall go and spend a few hours with 
Tiberius and Nero. This is a step in the wrong 
direction, you will remark, but Virgil and Horace 
will console me for the tyrants. I am busy on the 
work I have to send. It is a grand Symphony on 
Camoéns’ Lusiade. I have just despatched my 
scene-plot toa friend. If he can put it into verse, 
I shall feel encouraged in my design. But let me 
speak a little about you. . . . I must congratulate 
you on your success at the Institute, for I know 
better than any one else how largely you contribute 
to the education of those who are lucky enough to 
pass through your hands. Iam delighted at Gui- 
raud’s getting the prize; he is a real musician; I 
hope he will console me a little for the small 
sympathy existing between poor X.... and my- 
self. Iam really not very fortunate with my musi- 
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cal comrades. Dubois, also, has had a good year, 
for he carried off the organ-prize, did not he? 
Paladilhe must be enchanted. . . . Jules Cohen like- 
wise has achieved a fine success at the Théatre 
Frangais. . . .” 
“17th January, 1860. 

“. . . Itis with regret that I see the end of my stay 
in Italy approaching. Shall I have made during 
the three years sufficient progress to take the place 
I wish to occupy in musical art? That is some- 
thing which I dare not yet hope. ... I wanted 
a long time ago to write a symphony on Camoéns’ 
Lusiade ; I made a plan of the work and then I had 
to find a poet. I put my hand ona certain D... , 
a Frenchman, very learned but destitute of taste. 
I am obliged to re-write a portion of his poetry, 
which is not an amusing process, especially as I per- 
ceive with terror that my lines are infinitely superior 
to his... . 1 am expecting Guiraud from day to 
day. I shall experience all the more pleasure in 
seeing him, because I have not spoken to an intelli- 
gent musician for two years. My colleague X... . 
is pretentious and wearying. . . . Our musical con- 
versations always end by irritating me. He talks 
to me about Donizetti and Fesca, and I answer 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Gounod. . . .” 


“26th July, 1860. 

“So then Iam at length about to leave Rome. 
When shall I see it again? It is the true home of 
artists. ... The class is distinguishing itself and 
among your boys are some of the right stuff for 
‘Prix de Rome, such as Fissot, Diemer, Lavignac, 
etc. I was sorry to hear of poor Goria’s death. . . . 
What is there new in musical Paris? There are 
no master-pieces, are there? Revivals, and what 
revivals? Ridiculous old vaudevilles adapted to 
music still more ridiculous. I have a horror of the 
little ‘musicket ’ of Monsigny, Philidor, Nicolo, and 
Co. ; to the deuce with all the people, who saw in 
our sublime art merely an innocent amusement for 
the ear. Stupidity will always find numerous 
worshippers; I do not complain, however, and I 
assure you I should experience great pleasure at 
being appreciated by none save persons of pure 
intelligence. I do not care much for the popularity 
to which men now-a-days sacrifice honor, genius and 
fortune... .” 


On becoming a composer, and one of our most 
highly endowed masters of dramatic and sym- 
phonic art, Georges Bizet continued to be a skil- 
ful virtuoso, an intrepid reader, and a model 
accompanist. His execution, always firm and 
brilliant, had acquired an amplitude of sonorous- 
ness, a variety of expression and gradations which 
imparted to it an inimitable charm when he per- 
formed his orchestral transcriptions and especially 
his vocal pieces, L’Ecole du chanteur italien, alle- 
mand, et frangais, a collection of one hundred and 
fifty specimens, transcribed for the piano and con- 
stituting an admirable preface to Thalberg’s work, 
L’ Art du chant appliqué au piano. Bizet excelled 
in the art of modulating sound and of rendering 
it fluid under the pressure, delicate or intense, of 
his fingers. Like a consummate virtuoso as he 
was, he possessed the secret of causing the mel- 
ody to stand well out in the light while leaving it 
the envelope of a transparent harmony, the undu- 
lated or cadenced rhythm of which was identified 
with the recitative portion. The auditor submitted 
unresistingly to the seduction of the performer’s 
suave and persuasive touch, similar to the — so to 
say — magnetic charm of Gounod, when he sings 
his adorable melodies, and for the voice substitutes 
a genuine echo of the soul. 

Among the works written especially for the 
piano by the author of Carmen we may mention 
his Chants du Rhin, six characteristic Lieder 
which may unhesitatingly compare with the col- 
lection of Songs without Words, by Mendelssohn. 
Bizet was also most nearly related, as regards 
form, to Robert Schumann. His Chasse fantas- 


tique, dedicated to me, is characterized by the 
chivalric and diabolical accents of the old legends. 
It is an imaginative piece, exceedingly interesting 





in its details and finish—an epic ride through 
the world of spirits. The Theme varie in the 
chromatic style, dedicated to Stephen Heller, is a 
composition written with a master’s hand. It is 
impossible to carry imagination and ingenuity to 
ahigher pitch. Some of the variations are ex- 
quisitely charming and elegant. The self-imposed 
necessity of adhering to the chromatic style is 
productive, however, of a few dissonances; but 
these shadows bring out all the more strongly the 
real beauties of the picture. We must mention, 
furthermore, some delicious little infantine pieces 
for four hands, and the Scherzo of Saint-Saens’ 
Concerto in G-minor, transcribed with very great 
skill as a pianoforte solo. The beautiful scores, 
too, of Mignon and Hamlet found in the future 
poet of Carmen a conscientious translator, full of 
tact and delicacy. It is not our purpose to give 
a complete catalogue of the varied labors of the 
young master who has been snatched from our 
admiration, and we will content ourselves with 
naming his fine collection of melodies, so full of 
such charming individuality, of such delicate and 
penetrating emotion. Among so many rare gems, 
we will point to L’Hdétesse Arabe, which Mme. 
Bataille interprets like a great artist —a master- 
piece of sentiment which she completes by putting 
into it the sorrowful accent of regret and of ten- 
derness inseparable from the exquisite melody. 
The orchestral pieces and the choruses written 
for L’ Arleésienne were highly appreciated by ama- 
teurs of taste and the dilettante portion of the 
public. The thoroughly picturesque local color- 
ing, the true and expressive sentiment of the sym- 
phonic pieces interpolated in Alphonse Daudet’s 
moving melodrama were praised without restric- 
tion by the musical critics, happy to encourage 
the young master’s novel tendencies. Carmen 
was the brilliant consecration of the transforma- 
tion of Bizet’s style, and his most splendid day’s 
march on the ascending road to the ideal of which 
we had caught glimpses in his former works. The 
composer had at length effected an alliance be- 
tween ingenious, brilliant orchestration and vocal 
melody of light and elegant outline. The equi- 
librium of the harmonic edifice, without being dis- 
turbed, assigned to the symphony a more than 
usually large space; the more than ordinary vig- 
orous coloring of the accompaniments or sym- 
phonic fragments corresponded with the inspired 
flights of the musical poet, without being inju- 
rious to the full and reassuring affirmation of his 
return to the healthy traditions of dramatic art. 

Carmen, no matter at what point of view we 
place ourselves to judge it, is a work of high 
value. The inspiration in it is sustained; the 
warm melody, full of color, is distinguished by 
expressive sentiment thoroughly suited to the 
stage; the different numbers, perfectly propor- 
tioned, well arranged and well conceived, belong 
without exception, by the originality of the ideas 
and the way in which those ideas are set in a 
light at once expressive and limpid, to that nor- 
mal and rational art which is accepted by all, and 
to which we owe so much strong emotion as well 
as so much sweet and pure enjoyment.” Apart 
from its incontestable melodic value, the music of 
Carmen is scored with really surprising ingenuity. 
It is no longer the work of a musician of the 
future, rich in hope, but a lasting monument con- 
structed by a musician sure of his effects, master 
of himself, and expressing his thought with the 
certainty of saying what he thinks in the form he 
has chosen. Two symphonic fragments and an 
overture, Patrice, were performed with success at 
the Concerts Populaires conducted by Pasdeloup. 
These instrumental pieces exhibited the com- 
poser’s talent in a special light. The symphony, 
broadly treated and written with the firm hand 
and style of a master, exhibited the science of a 
consummate musician, possessing the most secret 





resources of his art. As for Patrie, it is a noble 
specimen of inspiration, vigorous, full of color, 
and vibrating with emotion. Among the vocal 
and instrumental pieces written for L’ Arleésienne, 
many also figured in the programmes of the Pas- 
deloup Concerts. The orchestral Minuet was 
transcribed, with great fidelity of details and 
effects, by Delaborde, avho, like Guiraud, was one 
of the composer’s intimate friends during the later 
years of his life. 

Georges Bizet, by virtue of his laborious life, 
so courageously employed, may be held up as a 
model for young composers, too yielding either to 
premature discouragement or to'the more danger- 
ous seductions of early success. He devoted his 
whole existence to searching for new forms, taking, 
at the same time, religious care not to stray from 
those grand principles without which, art is no 
longer aught save phantasy. Being aman of pro- 
gressive mind, he underwent the reaction of the 
numerous transformations and evolutions which 
affect the domain of music. He never lost his 
interest in the novel tendencies of the German 
school towards a special expression of dramatic 
sentiment; the descriptive, picturesque, philo- 
sophical, realistic, and other designs of the Wag- 
nerian group, did not leave him indifferent, but 
he knew how to make an intelligent selection, as 
they say in the vocabulary of the other side of 
the Channel. He was sometimes beguiled, but 
never assimilated. 

And no one was less calculated to undergo the 
exclusive influence of an absolute system. Bizet, 
on the contrary, represented the French school, 
so profoundly jealous of its characteristic quali- 
ties, and too personal to allow itself to be taken 
in tow by new prophets. He was a “clairvoy- 
ant” in all the force of the term. His straight- 
forward natural good sense, his sound judgment, 
prevented hig from going astray after subtle dif- 
ferences. Sometimes finical, he had on the other 
hand a horror of what was obscure; his distin- 
guished harmonies go as far as labored refinement 
without falling into affectation. Even the para- 
doxes with which he enameled current conversa- 
tion, the way in which he was pleased to parody 
certain airs by Méhul or Boieldieu, ornamenting 
their melodies with old-fashioned embroidery 
work and repetitions, was only an exagge ration 
of his “musical straightforwardness;” but his 
passionate admiration for the flights of Verdi or 
the sublime inspirations of Rossini was equalled 
only by his enthusiasm for the really fine pages of 
Wagner or Schumann. He was a man of eclee- 
tic temperament, just mind, indefatigable imagina- 
tion, and an open soul, endowed with a rare 
facility of assimilation; no contemporary artist 
knew less of the petty prejudices of the school, 
and, had death not come to interrupt him in his 
work, no one would have been worthier to take a 
well-marked place in the sublime and glorious 
land illuminated by the fraternal equality of 


genius. A. MARMONTEL. 
—_e—_ 

Germany. Adalbert von Goldschmidt, whose ora- 
torio, “ The Seven Cardinal Sins,” had drawn the at- 
tention of German connoisseurs to the young com- 
poser some time ago, has just published the text- 
book of a musical drama entitled “ Helianthus,” 
which is said fully to confirm the high opinion 
formed from the preceding work of the author’s 
exceptional poetical qualifications. 

A fresh contribution to the already most 
voluminous Wagner literature has been added by 
that able and indefatigable exponent of the poet- 
composer’s music-dramas, Hans von Wolzogen, edi- 
tor also of the famous ‘‘ Bayreuther Blitter.” The 
new pamphlet is entitled “ Tristan und Isolde, ein 
Leitfaden durch Sage, Dichtung und Musik..” 

A commemorative tablet has been placed in 
the building of the elementary school at Hainburg, 
in Austria, where, during the years 1757 and 1740, 
Joseph Haydn had been a pupil, receiving there also 
his first musical instruction. Numerous vocal so- 
cieties from Vienna and the vicinity of Hainburg 
assisted in the interesting ceremony. 
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THE ORCHESTRA QUESTION. 


WE sympathized so fully with the main thought 
and purpose of the article in our last number by 
our friend and frequent contributor “ W. F. A.”, 
(who kindly undertook the task of writing us 
a “leader” during our short vacation in the 
eountry), that we preferred to print it as it was, 
reserving the few and perhaps not very essential 
qualifications that occurred to us. We agree with 
him of course (for “we ourselves have said it” 
many times) as to the absolute importance of 
having a complete established orchestra in Boston. 
But we have too much faith in the essential power 
of music, and in the genuine love and apprecia- 
tion for the great symphonies which has for forty 
years existed in this community, to share the 
gloomy apprehension that “without a standard 
orchestra we shall die out of the musical world.” 
We shall always manage to get our feasts of Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, and the rest, as for forty years 
we have done thus far, even should we have to 
rely upon the most make-shift orchestras. The 
main thing, after all, is the love of the best music 
—that is the master compositions, the truest 
inspirations of musical genius— and the pro- 
vision of suflicient opportunities of hearing them 
at least decently well performed. Somehow we 
have always managed to get at the heart of the 
matter, even through performances open to criti- 
cism on the score of technical precision and fine 
finish. For it must be remembered that there 
was a time in the musical history of Boston, 
twenty or thirty years before we ever heard any- 
thing that could in any sense be called a model 
orchestra, when season after season more of the 
classical works were heard here, and more keenly 
enjoyed, more deeply felt, and talked about with 
more enthusiasm, than hardly any music which is 
heard here now. Because then the appetite was 
fresh and healthful; it had not been spoiled by 
incongruous medleys of things highly spiced and 
indigestible; the musical stomach was not over- 
loaded, and dyspeptic symptoms had not super- 
vened. Sure of good meat (good programmes) 
we were less fastidious about the style in which 
it was served. We gave ourselves up in simple 
good faith to what we had a right to believe to be 
intrinsically good, and that faith was rewarded 
by the revelation of a new world of wonder and 
of beauty. We listened in an accepting and not 
in a critical spirit; we cared more for the matter 
than the manner. Cannot an open and suscepti- 
ble young mind find out Shakespeare for him- 
self in the most soiled and badly-printed cheap 
edition, without waiting for the fine type and 
paper, and the sumptuous binding of our modern 
books? Did we not feel and love the Fifth Sym- 
phony quite as much as any body feels and loves it 
now, in those old days of the Odeon (Federal 
Street theatre) when we first made acquaintance 
with it through an orchestra which perhaps would 
hardly be tolerated to-day ? 

We say this only in qualification of the gloomy 
hint of “dying out.” Of course we desire as 
much as any one that Boston should have its own 
local orchestra, permanent, in constant practice, 
always in readiness for all worthy musical tasks, 
under the control of some respectable body or 
bodies of enlightened and disinterested friends of 
music, and kept most religiously out of the hands of 
speculators, advertising agencies and “ bureaux.” 

We want it, and we have great faith that it 
can be had. But our young friend must consider 
that such a thing, as a local institution, does not 
exist, and never has existed yet in any city of 
America. Mr. Thomas’s admirable orchestra is 





in no sense a local institution any more than are 
the travelling opera troupes of the Maplesons and 
Ulmanns; moreover itis not permanent, it is con- 
tinually changing, and its whole principle of 
unity and continuity resides in the individuality 
of Mr. Thomas. Boston, therefore, is not worse 
off than other cities, except in so far as it is less 
populous and has not the crowd ‘of musical immi- 
grants to draw from that New York has. 

With our collaborateur we are fully of the 
opinion (we have often expressed it here) that it 
is not at all unreasonable to expect public-spirited 
rich men of Boston, sooner or later, to do here 
for an orchestra what they have so readily and 
generously done for the Art Museum, for Harvard 
College, and for all the higher agencies of cul- 
ture and enlightenment. It seems as if in the 
very nature of things some such special provi- 
dence must speedily appear. And we agree with 
him in feeling that the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion, having for so many years taken the initia- 
tive, and having in the tone and character of its 
membership so good a guaranty of disinterested- 
ness and of a high ideal in its endeavors to pro- 
mote the art of music among us, might very fitly, 
and without too much modesty, make a direct 
appeal to wealthy friends of music, or of culture 
generally, to aid it in building up that permanent, 
efficient orchestra, which is now felt to be so 
essential to the musical character and progress of 
our city. 

At the same time we cannot admit that the 
Harvard Musical Association, in its Symphony 
Concerts, “began at the wrong end.” It began 
at the only end that could be taken hold of. 
There was no real orchestra existing ; but there 
was a strong desire to hear the symphonies, and 
there were musicians enough in town to make up 
a fair orchestra for their interpretation. Was it 
not well to make the most of the small means we 
had, knowing that what deep genuine love of 
such music there was in Boston had sprung from 
the even poorer opportunities of an earlier day, 
and believing that by keeping the sacred flame 
alive, even in a small way, the desire would in- 
crease and extend itself through larger audiences, 
and the means for its gratification would in time 
come also? Nor do we quite see what is meant 
when the Symphony Concerts are spoken of as 
“hovering in mid air,” as “resting on nothing 
solid.” Is not a banding together of lovers and 
workers for good music something solid, or might 
it not make itself so? Are not good programmes 
something solid? Indeed we think them of prior 
consequence, if there must be priority, to very 
“advanced” conditions of performance. And 
we still believe that “we want concerts of good 
music” more than we want an orchestra per 
se. ‘The end is surely greater than the means, the 
use than the machine. 

Yet we could see how all our friend’s remarks 
were capable of a construction not essentially in 
conflict with our own ideas, which we have here 
felt called on to express mainly from the fear that 
his ideas, as he expresses them, are open possibly 
to wrong constructions in the minds of others. 

The whole orchestral question is now open; 
other solutions will of course be presented; and 
we trust the theme will be discussed until some 
tangible, concrete, “solid” plan shall be agreed 
upon as fit to be submitted in an earnest canvass 
for support. 


AMATEUR ORCHESTRAS. One suggestion prompt- 
ed by the great want expressed above, though 
tending only in a partial and subsidiary way to 
meet it, is that of an amateur orchestra which 
might co-operate with our amateur vocal clubs in 
the production of cantatas and other choral works 
composed for an orchestral accompaniment. The 
idea seems to correspond in certain features to the 
plan of Mr. Stanford (to which we referred a few 





weeks since) of local orchestras connected with 
church choirs in England. Mr. S. L. Thorndike, 
in his annual report as president of the Cecilia 
(which we hope soon to give in full) says: 

Allow me here to offer the suggestion that an 
ainateur orchestra would be a valuable and useful 
feature in the musical life of any city large and 
cultivated enough to furnish it. The suggestion is 
certainly not new. The experiment has often been 
tried, with varying success, but with sufficient suc- 
cess to warrant its repetition. There is no reason 
in the nature of things why success might not be as 
complete with an orchestral as with a vocal club. 
Admit all that can be said by way of doubt or 
disparagement; that fair playing implies a greater 
amount of musical capacity and training than fair 
singing ; that the variety of skill required in an 
orchestra is tenfold that required in a chorus; that 
the time needed for private practice and for joint 
rehearsal by the orchestral player is double that 
needed by the member of a singing society. All 
these are matters of degree and detail. We are 
growing more musical year by year. Amateurs 
now vie with professionals. The time is coming, 
perhaps is close at hand, when it will be as easy to 
find five good amateur violins or ’celli as to find 
twenty good amateur tenor or bass singers. When 
that time arrives, a good amateur orchestra is pos- 
sible. And when a good amateur orchestra shall 
exist in any city, the vocal clubs of that city will 
have a fresh encouragement and support. They 
will not need paid assistance, but will join hands 
with those who approach the sacred art with the 
same end as themselves, not as a livelihood, but as 
one of the delights and graces of a cultured life. 
Therefore I take this opportunity of saying that the 
Cecilia, the Apollo, and the Boylston, ought to pro- 
mote the formation of any association who will lend 
aid with instruments to what they are trying to do 
with voices. 

——_@———_= 


MR. CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, THE 
RUSSIAN PIANO VIRTUOSO. 


[The line of wonderful pianists who come knocking 
at our doors from Europe, one after another, every 
year, seems to be endless. After all epithets of praise 
have been exhausted, over and over, new ones have to 
be invented. We hope the glowing first impressions 
of the enthusiastic friend, who writes us the following 
letter, will be measurably, if not absolutely confirmed 
when we all have a chance to hear. ] 


My Dear Mr. Dwieut: ‘ 

It is not often that one is permitted to enjoy so 
rare a musical treat as I did this week. Having 
been somewhat exclusively privileged to hear, in 
private, the Russian piano virtuoso, Mr. Constantin 
Sternberg, last Thursday evening, the day follow- 
ing his arrival in this city from Germany, I hasten 
to communicate to you a few particulars of the 
highly artistic treat which was accorded me. 

In the first place, I must conscientiously state 
that I had read highly laudatory criticisms of Mr. 
Sternberg’s playing, published in several German 
and other European musical papers, but I was 
rather egotistically inclined to wait and judge for 
myself as to the pianist’s artistic merit. But I 
have heard for myself, and am convinced that 
Mr. Sternberg is a great artist in the fullest sense 
of the word. Not only that, he is a true man, full 
of noble humanitarian principles, genial, and with- 
out a particle of affectation or pride. This I proved 
by an extended conversation with him. His soul 
and mind are richly stocked with a love of every- 
thing good and admirable in painting, poetry, 
sculpture, literature, as well as his predominant 
art of music. His knowledge of the multifarious 
art-works of the various nations of the world is 
surprisingly full. Tomy mind he is the ideal artist 
in music. He is not only a virtuoso, he is a deep- 
thinking and deep-feeling musician. Music in 
America cannot but largely benefit by his advent 
among us. 

His touch on the piano, and his style of playing, 
are at once massive and sweet, grand and poetical. 
Were I to stop and compare his playing to that of 
Liszt or Rubinstein, I should immediately feel that 
it is Sternberg who is playing, and that with either 
of the three names comparisons would be odious, 
since each possesses his own strong individuality. 
Mr. Sternberg’s virtuosity is superb, yet, it is all 
under the powerful control of his rich artistic 
gifts. His touch in soft passages and runs is pearly 
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and delicate, full of poetical suggestions, and his 
force in loud, grand playing is highly impressive, 
and absolutely artistic. It is in this latter attribute 
that he differs favorably from many of the virtuosos 
of the day who lose their artistic instinct when 
they soar to the height—a mechanical and in- 
tellectual height, you well know—of their pro- 
digious virtuosity. In all the multifarious phases 
of his playing there stands prominently out the 
mother-wit, the manly feeling, the noble sentiment, 
of the great artist. 

His repertory is all-embracing ; it includes, among 
all the old, a rich vein of new piano works by 
modern masters, of which heis the unique exponent. 
It is his musical mission to America to interpret, as 
he above all others can interpret, the rich piano 
literature of those more modern composers the 
artistic merit of whose works is destined to make 
them ultimately become classic. In the selection of 
these works, he has been guided by his own deep 
artistic instinct. In addition @o this he is a noble 
exponent and admirer of the grand old classics in 
music. He is an original genius of the piano, who 
will ably place before us things which are not only 
absolutely new, but highly meritorious. 

I picked up a copy of Bach’s “ Well-tempered 
Clavichord ” which was lying near the piano ; “ Ah!” 
said Mr. Sternberg to me, in an affectionate tone, 
looking at the Bach, “that is my daily bread.” 
Whereupon he sat down at the piano and played 
several of the fugues in clear, noble style, giving a 
palpable individuality to each melody, and yet mak- 
ing each part sing with the other in artistic unity 
in such a unique manner that it made me feel that I 
was not listening to a mere virtuoso, but to a great 
artist. He played several of his own compositions, 
published in Germany. One, a quaint “Gavotte,” 
which he called a “little piece,” but which is an 
artistic gem, pure and original. His repertory 
includes several of Grieg’s, Saint-Saéns’s, and Schar- 
wenka’s works; a concerto of the latter master 
which is full of strength and beauty, and when 
under Mr. Sternberg’s hands, in conjunction with 
orchestra, it will have an effect which might be 
given forth by a combination of two orchestras. 

Of Russian music Sternberg is indeed a rare in- 
terpreter. He fosters a loving admiration for the 
folk-songs of his nation. He played one or two 
highly difficult transcriptions of the songs of the 
people, which are master-pieces of musical com- 
position. “The songs of the people,” he remarked, 
“come from the heart, not the head, and they are 
never-dying.” Sternberg’s masterly interpretation 
of them will certainly live in the hearts of true 
musical people the world over. He will make his 
début in America at the Academy of Music, in this 
city, on the 7th of October, in association with Mr. 
Carlberg’s orchestra. Mr. Carlberg’s experience 
in the interpretation of Russian music will doubtless 
make his orchestra a valuable supplement to Mr. 
Sternberg’s playing. Altogether there seems to be 
no doubt of the success of Manager C. C. Colby’s 
enterprise in securing so truly great an artist as 
Mr. Sternberg for one hundred concerts in America. 

Personally, Mr. Sternberg is about the medium 
height, well-built, has a massive Beethovenish head, 
strongly-marked features, evidencing well-developed 
character. He is twenty-six years of age, and is 
possessed of a knowledge of men and things far in 
advance of his years. He spoke of his acquaint- 
ance in Germany with two of your Boston musicians, 
Mr. Ernst Perabo and Mr. Carlyle Petersilea, and 
presumed upon their welfare in your city. I may 
state that just before he sailed for this country, Mr. 
Sternberg was offered the directorship of the great 
Russian Conservatory of Music. 

Always with best wishes, sincerely yours, 
Grorcr T. BuLiine. 
New York, September 18, 1880. 
——@e—— 


MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Newport, R. L, Sepr. 13.— Lovers of music in 
Newport have within a few days enjoyed a rare treat 
in three Schubert Song Recitals, given by Mr. Jules 
Jordan, of Providence, R. L., with the assistance of 
Mr. Wulf Fries, ’cello, of Boston, and Mr. James H. 
Wilson, of New York, pianist and accompanist. The 
recitals were the musical event of the season. They 





were given in the beautiful new theatre of the Casino, 
on Thursday, Tuesday and Thursday, Sept. 2, 7, and 
9, at noon, to audiences fair in numbers, but very crit- 
ical and appreciative. 

Mr. Jordan will be remembered in connection with 
the concerts of the Boylston Club of your city, in 
which he has often appeared. Last season he took the 
part of Faust in the master-piece of Berlioz, as given 
by the Oratorio Society of New York under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Leopold Damrosch. In this work he ap- 
peared six times, winning high commendation for his 
rendering of the music of the part. 

These recitals were first given near the close of last 
season in Providence. At each one the interest 
deepened and the attendance increased. The songs 
given were the three sets known as “ The Pretty Maid 
of the Mill,’ ‘‘ The Winter Journey,’’ and the ‘Swan 
Songs.” These Mr. Jordan has arranged in a sort of 
story, giving one set at each recital. At the third 
recital, as the ‘‘Swan Songs” are fewer in number 
than the other two sets, he gave in addition miscella- 
neous songs from Schubert, Schumann, Rubinstein, 
Jensen, Liszt, Franz, ete., with a view of illustrat- 
ing the development of German song. This was a 
happy and very appropriate idea, as the “Swan 
Songs” were written by Schubert only a short time 
before his death, whence their title, and really formed 
‘the beginning of a new era in German song.” This 
new era found its full development in Schumann and 
Robert Franz, and has been still further illustrated in 
the compositions of those authors whose names are 
mentioned above. 

Mr. Jordan’s renderings, considering the great vari- 
ety and difficulty of the songs, some of which are not 
quite in the best range for his voice, were superb. He 
had studied them with great care, and had entered 
very completely into their spirit and meaning, so that 
he was able to convey their many-sided moods to his 
audience with remarkable success. The audience 
showed their appreciation of his rendering by frequent 
and hearty applause. 

Mr. Wulf Fries gave us some very fine ’cello play- 
ing, delightful to listen to, and satisfying in every 
way. His selections were especially appropriate. All 
were very choice morceausx and beautifully rendered. 

Mr. Wilson furnished a discriminating and sympa- 
thetic accompaniment which received its full share of 
appreciation. 

The recitals were in every way a splendid success, 
and Mr. Jordan has every reason to congratulate him- 
self on his effort. Surely it cannot fail of awakening 
in many who were present a higher appreciation and a 
deeper love for those wonderful songs and, through 
them, for all music of this noble character. 

As Mr. Jordan contemplates giving these recitals in 
Boston and New York during the coming season, | 
will not attempt at this time any elaborate and detailed 
criticism of them. We are sure that the mere prospect 
of such an opportunity to become acquainted with these 
gems of song will of itself awaken a lively interest 
in the subject, among all musical people. A. G. L. 





Cuicaco, Sept. 16.—Your correspondent has been 
silent some time, for musical matters were at a 
point of rest, and “every body ” was out of town, 
including the writer. But again there is new life in 
our musical circles, and there is a general awaken- 
ing on allsides. Plans for the near future are being 
developed by our musical societies, and our season 
bids fair to be a brilliant one. There has been a 
great improvement in the taste of our musical public 
in the past few years, and managers have found out 
by experience, that in order to obtain paying houses 
they must furnish entertainments worthy of sup- 
port. The weak point in last season was our want 
of symphony concerts ; for during the entire winter 
only one orchestral work of any importance was 
played. We have a goodly number of musicians, 
with whom the formation of a fair orchestra would 
be possible; but unfortunately, no plan of organ- 
ization has yet been made by which a result can be 
obtained. Your correspondent has endeavored, by 
means of his humble influence, and with his pen, to 
bring about some plan of organization, that our city 
might be blessed with an orchestra worthy of the 
name ; but up to the present hour the endeavor has 
been fruitless. We are to have, so I am informed, 
a visit from an orchestra under the leadership of 
Mr. Theodore ‘Thomas, some time during the winter. 
It will be delightful, after such a long time of wait- 
ing, to hear a symphony well given; and there is 
no doubt but that Mr. Thomas will be received with 
enthusiasm when he comes. Yet the question of a 





home orchestra remains unsettled, and our need 
cannot be supplied by any foreign band that visits 
us simply to make money. Real development in 
art is only possible when it rests upon sure and 
lasting foundations. A city should endeavor to 
support whatever adds to its reputation as a culti- 
vated place; and it is only when an art atmosphere 
has been created, that real refinement in taste is 
universally possible. ‘Thus I look for our best 
helps towards musical development to come from 
within the circle of ourcity. Home talent is always 
our own, and is ever active in usefulness. 

Our vocal societies are hard at work, and we are 
promised a number of fine things. The Beethoven 
Society will honor the birthday of the composer, 
whose name they bear, by giving a concert, in 
which some representative compositions will be 
performed. Our Apollo club has also a fine plan 
before it. The culmination of the season is to be 
a large Festival, which will take place some time 
in the spring. Among the productions of the sum- 
mer, was the publication of a book by Mr. W. S. B. 
Mathews, entitled “How to Understand Music.” 
The writer has given us a book that will be useful 
to a large number of thinking teachers, and also 
instructive to those who are interested in music as 
an art. Our teachers should give more reflection to 
their art, and view it from its grand stand-point, 
that of its meaning. Intellectual teachers are an 
honor to the art; and the day is past when the 
superficial in any profession can command either 
respect or support. Thus one views every indica- 
tion of thoughtful observation and reflective study, 
on the part of any earnest teacher, as so much 
accomplished for the art. In this connection it 
pleases me to mention that Mr. A. W. Dohn of our 
city has placed in English dress the interesting 
work on “The Art of Singing” by Prof. Ferd. 
Sieber. 

The study of the voice is one that lies at the 
foundation of the musical art, and as such, it 
becomes a matter of much moment, and every new 
thought on the subject is of importance. 

Among the new arrivals of the summer comes 
Mr. Boscovitz, the pianist, who intends to locate 
here. I have not heard him play as yet, but I 
understand he will give a public recital next week. 
As the season advances I shall take pleasure in 
sending my notes to the JourNAL and endeavor faith- 
fully to transmit word-echoes of our music to the 
East, — for in art our interests are common. 

C. H. B. 
——__q—_—. 


MUSIC ABROAD. 


BeErGEN, Norway. The Norwegians have cele- 
brated Ole Bull’s death and funeral with great 
solemnity. Some of the newspapers, including 
“Bergensposten,” went into mourning, and most of 
them brought out elaborate eulogies and anecdotes. 
B. Bjornson left Gansdal, and Edward Grieg, the 
composer, arrived from Hardanger to attend the 
funeral, which took place at Bergen. The funeral 
was arranged on an elaborate scale, officers of all 
kinds appearing in full uniform, civilians in black, 
with white neckties. On the 23d of August, the day 
preceding the funeral, a special performance took 
place in the Bergen theatre, one of the actors pro- 
nouncing a poem beginning: “Crown his grave, the 
haven of rest.” Then came Nordquist’s funeral 
march and the play of “Michel Perrin,” all before 
a full house. On the 24th, the day of the funeral, 
the steamer “ Kong Sverre” took a distinguished 
company of ladies and gentlemen to Ole Bull’s 
villa, where breakfast was served. The company 
then entered the concert-room where the coffin 
stood, E. Grieg played on the organ, a singing 
society sang an air, and several addresses were made. 
The coffin was then taken on board. In the city, a 
procession was formed, led by the Norwegian flag, 
a band of music and singers. Sixteen young ladies, 
with the trophies of Ole Bull, preceded the funeral 
wagon which was drawn by four horses. The 


latter was followed by Consul John Grieg, who was 
marshal of the day, and Edward Grieg, who bore 
the golden wreath given to Ole Bull in San Fran- 
cisco. All the corporations of the city took part in 
the procession, the band played Chopin’s funeral 
march, all the church-bells were rung, and nearly 
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ten thousand persons are supposed to have witnessed 
the grand pageant. The drug store of the Swan, 
Bull’s birthplace, was specially decorated, and in 
front of it the procession stopped, the singers 
rendering a selection. At the cemetery the Rey- 
erend Mr. Walnum made a solemn address in front 
of the grave, and was followed by Bjornson, E. 
Grieg and Bendixen. Between the addresses there 
was singing or instrumental music, and finally the 
grave was filled while the choral “ Who knows how 
near Iam my end” was sung. Ole Bull’s orders, 
diamonds and presents have been given to the 
Bergen museum. One account of the wide-spread 
mourning at his burial says: “At the grave the 
poet Bjarnstjern Bjornson spoke, and in the whole 
country there was hardly a village in which the day 
was not solemnized insome way. For Ole Bull was 
something more than a virtuoso ; he was a character 
in the history of Norway, a power in the national 
life of the country. . . . Patriotism was his great 
passion. All the honors he earned in the world he 
sent conscientiously home. He forgave people 
when they said that he could not play the violin ; 
but he never forgave them when they doubted that 
Norway had the stuff within herself to become a 
great country. His patriotism was fanatical, and his 
fanaticism often gave rise to very queer freaks. 
But his countrymen, who reaped the benefits of all 
he did and all he said, understood him, and the 
country in mourning at his burial is a simple and 
natural expression of gratitude.” 


Leipzia. Ernst Ferdinand Wenzel, one of the old- 
est and most highly esteemed professors at the Leipzig 
Conservatorium, died on the 16th ult., at the age of 
seventy-two. He had been the intimate friend and 
fellow-student, under F. Wieck, of Robert Schumann, 
and a contributor to the music journal founded by the 
latter. Soon after the establishment of the Leipzig 
Conservatorium in 1843, under the direction of Men- 
delssohn, Wenzel obtained the professorship of piano- 
forte-playing at the new institution, which post he 
filled with great ability to within a few months of his 
death. 

— A complete edition, in five volumes, of the lit- 
erary writings of Franz Liszt is just now being pub- 
lished by the firm of Breitkopf and Hiirtel. 

A medallion portrait of Robert Schumann, 
which had recently been secretly removed from the 
memorial erected to the composer at Leipzig, has been 
found in the possession of a young student of the Uni- 
versity, whose admiration for the master has doubtless 
prompted him to commit this crazy act of vandalism. 

DurssELDORF. Under the title of ‘ Festive per- 
formances of works by Diisseldorf Music-directors, 
from Mendelssohn to the present time,’’ a musical fes- 
tival was held at the Rhenish town just named, under 
the direction of Julius Tausch and Ferdinand Hiller. 
The performances were given on the Sth and {th ult., 
being intended as a contribution to the Exhibition of 
Art and Industry recently held at Diisseldorf. From 
an artistic point of view the festival is said to have 
proved highly satisfactory, whereas, financially, the 
result has been a deficit of some 6,000 marks. Among 
the solo performances, Herr Leopold Auer’s violin-play- 
ing created much enthusiasm, The programme of the 
two days included : 

Symphony, D-minor (Schumann); Oratorio, “St. 
Paul’? (Mendelssohn) ; Overture, ‘‘ Dionys’’ (Burg- 
miiller); ‘‘ Dein Leben schied ” from Byron’s Hebrew 
Melodies, for male chorus and orchestra (Julius 
Tausch) ; Violin Concerto (Mendelssohn) ;  ‘‘ Wall- 
fabrtslied,’ for mixed chorus and orchestra (F. Hil- 
ler); Friihlingsnacht,’’ for four solo voices and orches- 
tra (F. Hiller); Symphony, C-major, MS. (F. Hiller); 
“ Festouverture’’ (Julius Rietz); Ave Maria, for alto 
voice with organ (Julius Tausch); ‘‘ Abendlied,’’ for 
violin (Schumann); Scenes from ‘ Faust,’? Part TL, 
(Schumann). 


The Royal Opera of Berlin resumed its perform- 
ances on the 24th ult., with Beethoven’s “ Fidelio.” 
The Imperial opera of Vienna reopened its doors on 
the 15th ult., with the same classical master-piece. 
Schubert's little-known opera ‘‘ Alfonso and Estrella” 
will be the first novelty to be introduced by the latter 
establishment during the season just inaugurated. 


GLOUCESTER, ENGLAND. The Festival began on 
Tuesday, Sept. 7, with a morning service and a ser- 
mon by the Dean of Worcester. These ‘‘ Three Choir 
Festivals” are supposed to date from 1724, although 
the annual meetings really began some years earlier. 
At first the united choirs very sensibly gave their con- 








certs for the benefit of the sick and infirm members 
among their own body, but in 1724 the clergy took the 
matter in hand, and the subscriptions now go to 
widows and orphans of the beneficed clergy within 
the three dioceses. Widows get £20 and orphans £15 
a year. This, be it said, does not arise from the 
“profits” of the Festival, which, under many years of 
somewhat inettcient management, form an inappre- 
ciable sum. Indeed, until the absurdity be recognized 
of permitting the cathedral organist to air his ability 
in triennial conducting, and until far more adequate 
performances are given, the receipts bid fair to do little 
more than cover the bare expenses. This year the 
programme has been better selected than heretofore, 
and three novelties (Mr. Parry’s ‘‘ Prometheus,’’ Mr. 
Henry Holmes’s ‘‘Christmas,’’ and Mr, Lloyd’s Service) 
will be brought forward. The Festival opened on 
Tuesday morning with E/ijah, and in the evening a 
miscellaneous programme, including Mozart’s E-flat 
symphony and Mr, Parry’s novelty, was given in the 
Shire Hall. On Wednesday morning, September 8, 
Mozart’s Requiem, Schubert's unfinished symphony 
in B-minor, and Spohr’s Last Judgment, were given, 
and in the evening St. Paul was performed. On Sep- 
tember 9, the service was to be that of Mr. Lloyd in 
E-flat, with Ouseley’s anthem, ‘‘Great is the Lord,’ 
and the programme of the performance was to include 
Leonardo Leo’s “ Dixit Dominus’’ in C, Palestrina’s 
“Stabat Mater,’ Henry Holmes’s ‘Christmas Day,’ 
and Beethoven's Missa Solemnis in D; the evening 
concert including Schumann’s symphony in B-flat and 
Sterndale Bennett's Waldnymphe overture. On Sep- 
tember 10, the morning service will include the “ ser- 
vice”’ Tallis in D, Doric, and anthem, Gibbon’s ‘“ Ho- 
sanna to the Son of David’; the morning performance 
will be of the Messiah, and the Festival will close in 
the evening with the air for strings from a suite in 
D of Bach by way of prelude, Tallis’s musie to the 
Responses, Evening Service in F, (newly composed by 
Mr. C. H. Lloyd, the cathedral organist), Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Let all men praise the Lord,’ from the 
Lobgesany, and the ‘‘Hallelujah’’ from Beethoven’s 
Mount of Olives, A new anthem by Dr. Stainer is ex- 
pected.—Figaro. 
——_@—_——__- 
LOCAL ITEMS. 

The event of the present week was the Worcester 
Festival, which has passed off successfully, beginning 
on Monday afternoon and ending last evening with 
Judas Maccabeus. A summary of its eight concerts 
we shall make room for in our next. 


Boston. The earliest concerts of importance for the 
coming season are the three announced by Mr. Peck, 
at the Music Hall, for Monday, Oct. 4, Friday, Oct. 8, 
and Saturday (matinée), Oct. 9. In each of these will 
appear Miss Annie Cary, Herr Wilhelmj, the great 
violinist (for the first time here in two years), and the 
phenomenal piano virtuoso, Rafael Joseffy. Wilhelmj 
will play: an Andante and Intermezzo (first time here) 
by Vogrich; Ernst’s Otello Fantaisie; Bach’s Chaconne 
(without accompaniment); the Andante and Finale of 
the Mendelssohn Concerto; a Fantaisie of his own and 
a Polonaise by F. Laub.  Joseffy’s selections include: 
the Andante Spianato and Polonaise by Chopin; the 
Sonata Appassionata of Beethoven; and many witch- 
ing little things, such as a Prelude by Bach; Liszt’s 
Campanella, Tarantella, etc.; Rubinstein’s Etude on 
‘false notes;”’ aria from Pergolese; Spinning Song, 
Wedding March, etc., by Mendelssohn; a nocturne of 
Chopin; and a polka and waltzes of his own. Miss 
Cary’s pieces are not yet selected. Once more the 
world of music will be felt about us. 

—— The rehearsals of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety begin tomorrow evening at Bumstead Hall. The 
soloists engaged for the Messiuh, at the opening of the 
new Tremont Temple, Oct. 11, are Miss Lillian Bailey, 
Miss Emily Winant, Mr. W. J. Winch, and Mr. M. W. 
Whitney. Elijah will be given in the same hall on 
the 13th. 


New York. Boito’s Mefistofele will be the leading 
attraction of the coming opera season. Strakosch 
will present it with Marie Roze as Margherita; Byron, 
the English tenor, as Faust, and George Conly as 
Mefistofele. Mr. Mapleson’s cast will include Gerster 
as Margherita, with Campanini and Nanetti, the origi- 
nal representatives of Faust and Metistofele. 

It is stated that Mr. Theodore Thomas has finally 
consented to permanently accept the directorship of 
the choral and orchestral department of the New York 
College of Music. Herr Rafael Joseffy has accepted 
the place of first professor of tlhe piano. The board 
of management has decided to institute a system simi- 
lar to that of the Paris Conservatory, by which six free 
scholarships will be maintained, open to competition 


by any young ladies of talent who may choose to apply 
for examination. 


Cuicaco. The musical statistics of last season 
form a long list, which records quite a number of im- 
portant events. Perhaps this activity is greatly due to 
the influence of the Hershey School, which numbers 
many excellent musicians among its professors, and 
includes in its course of instruction recitals by eminent 
soloists. We have already referred to several of these 
recitals given by Mrs. Wm. H. Sherwood and also to 
those of Mr. H. Clarence Eddy, who is one of the finest 
organists in the country, and, we believe, one of the 
principal teachers of the Hershey School. His recent 
programmes have included parts of Widor’s second 
organ symphony, Bach’s St. Ann Fugue, Thiele’s Con- 
certsatz in C-flat minor. 

Mr. Harrison Wild, the organist of Union Church, 
gave an organ recital last week, playing Merkel’s 
sonata in G-minor, and Thiele’s Chromatic Fantasie 
and Fugue. 

Among other recitals we mention an afternoon of 
songs given by Profesgor James Gill. His programme 
included songs by Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Rubinstein and Purcell; Bach’s aria My heart ever 
JSaithful and Arcadelt’s Ave Maria. 

A review of the musical events in Chicago since 
June 1, 1879, gives the following list of one hundred 
and sixty-nine concerts, which may be classified as 
follows: Rivé-King troupe, four; Williams College 
Glee Club, one; Yale College Glee Club, one; Germania 
Minnerchor, one; Exposition Building concerts, three; 
Sherwood recitals, three; Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 
three; Remenyi troupe, three; Beethoven Society, 
three, besides reunions; Liebling recitals, three, besides 
several pupils’ recitals; Carlotta Patti troupe, four; 
Apollo Club, four; Joseffy recitals, four; Thursby 
troupe, including the Ole Bull concerts, six; Blind 
Tom [!] concerts, eight; Liesegang chamber concerts, 
eight; Musical College concerts, eight; Eddy organ recit- 
als, eleven; Lewis chamber concerts, eleven; Hershey 
School concerts, including chamber concerts, pupils’ 
matinées, and popular concerts, twenty-nine; miscella- 
neous, including church concerts, charity concerts, tes- 
timonial concerts, etc., forty-six. The most important 
works which have been performed at these concerts 
have been Hiller’s Easter Morning, Hoffman’s Cinder- 
ella, Briich’s Lay of the Bell, the Creation, the Mes- 
siah, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Rubinstein’s Paradise 
Lost, Bruch’s F'rithjof and Gade’s Erl King. Three 
new cantatas by amateur composers have also been 
performed: J. Maurice Hubbard’s Fisherman’s Grave, 
Philo Otis’s One Hundred and Twenty-First Psalm, 
and J, A. West’s Dornroeschen. 

There have been twenty-three seasons of opera as 
follows: Aimée troupe, Haverley’s, August 20-24; 
Mahn’s Fatinitza troupe, Hooley’s, August 25-Sep- 
tember 6; Haverly’s*Church troupe, September 15-20; 
Strakosch troupe, MeVicker’s, October 20-November 
1; Haverly’s Juvenile troupe, November 10-15; Maret- 
zek troupe, McVicker’s, November 18-29; Haverly’s 
Juvenile troupe, second season, December 8-13; Emma 
Abbott troupe, December 15-20; Havefly’s Church 
Choir troupe, second season, January 5-10; Mapleson 
troupe, Haverly’s, January 12-24; Grau French opera 
troupe, Haverly’s, February 2-28; D’Oyley Carte opera 
company, Haverly’s, March 1-8; Oates troupe, Hooley’s, 
March 8-13; same, Olympic, April 5-10; Amateur 
troupe, Haverly’s, April 19-24; Peerless [!] Pinafore 
company, Music Hall, May 31-June 21; Bijou opera 
company, MecVicker’s, June 14-19; D’Oyley Carte opera 
company, second season, Haverly’s, June 14-19; Nathal 
English opera company, Hooley’s, June 14-19; Mahn’s 
opera company, McVicker’s, June 14—July 5; Daly’s 
New York company, Haverly’s. ‘These troupes have 
given two hundred and twenty-five performances of 
opera, which may be classified as follows: Fatinitza, 
twenty-five; Girofle-Girofla, nine; Le Petit Duc, five; 
Les Brigands, two; La Jolie Parfumeuse, four; La 
Marjolaine, two; La Fille de Mme. Angot, three; Die 
Schoene Galathea (new), one; Der Liebes-Trank, one; 
Pinafore, sixty-nine; Trial by Jury, twelve; Trova- 
tore, four; Faust, four; Mignon, six; Aida, five; Lucia, 


| four; Traviata, one; Bohemian Girl, three; Martha, 


two; Norma, one; Rigoletto, two; Sleepy Hollow, 
(new), nine; Paul and Virginia, two; Chimes of 
Normandy, four; Romeo and Juliet, two; Sonnam- 
bula, two; Linda, one; Daughter of the Regiment, 
one; Dinorah, one; Grand Duchess, four; La Peri- 
chole, one; La Belle Héléne, two; Mme. Favart, one; 
Le Pré aux Cleres (new), one; La Camargo, one; 
Pirates of Penzance (new), sixteen; Fanchette, adapt- 
ation of Royal Middy (new), seven; Royal Cantineers, 
(new), eight; Spectre Knight (new), eight; Charity 
begins at home (new), eight; Boccaccio (new), sixteen; 





and Royal Middy (new), sixteen.— Mus. Review, 
Aug. 12. 











